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The Savage Allies of The Northwest 

By Elmore Barce, Fowler, Ind. 

General View of the Tribes 

The waters of the Ohio "moving majestically along, noise- 
less as the foot of time, and as resistless," 1 sweep from the 
junction of the Monongahela and Allegheny to the waters of 
the Mississippi, a distance of nine hundred miles, enclosing in 
their upper courses the island of Blannerhassett, below the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha, the island of Zane, near Wheel- 
ing, and leaping in a descent of twenty-two feet in a distance 
of two miles the Falls opposite the present city of Louisville. 
The lofty eminences which crowned its banks, the giant forests 
of oak and maple which everywhere approached its waters, 
the vines of the frost grape that wound their sinuous arms 
around the topmost branches of its tallest trees 2 presented a 
spectacle that filled the soul of the traveler at every graceful 
turn of the river with awe and wonder. In the spring a won- 
derful transformation took place in the brown woods. There 
suddenly appeared on every hand the opening flowers of the 
red bud, whose whole top appeared as one mass of red blos- 
soms, interspersed with the white and pale-yellow blossoms of 
the dogwood, or cornns florida. Thus there extended "in every 
direction, at the same time, red, white and yellow flowers ; at 
a distance each tree resembling in aspect so many large 
bunches of flowers everywhere dispersed in the woods." 3 This 
was the Belle Riviere, or the beautiful river of the French, 
which they long and valiantly sought to hold against the ad- 
vancing tides of English traders and land hunters. This was 
that glorious gate to the west, through which floated the rafts 
and keel-boats of the American settlers who took possession 
of the great northwest. 

But notwithstanding the beauty and grandeur of this 
stream, there was not, at the close of the French and Indian 

1 Atwater History of Ohio, 10, 11. 
3 Atwater History of Ohio, 76. 
1 Atwater History of Ohio, 7S. 
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War, on the tenth of February, 1763, a single habitation of 
either white man or savage on either the Ohio or Indiana side, 
or on the Kentucky side of this river. Says General William 
Henry Harrison: 

The beautiful Ohio rolled its 'amber tide' until it paid its tribute 
to the Father of Waters, through an unbroken solitude. Its banks 
were without a town or village, or even a single cottage, the curling 
smoke of whose chimney would give the promise of comfort and refresh- 
ment to a weary traveler.* 

The reason of this solitude is apparent. 

To the south of the Ohio lay the "Dark and Bloody Ground" 
of Kentucky; "Dark" because of its vast and almost impen- 
etrable forests; "Bloody", because of the constant savage war- 
fare waged within its limits by roving bands of Miami, Shaw- 
nees, Cherokees, and other tribes who resorted thither in pur- 
suit of game. 

The proud face of creation here presented itself, without the disguise 
of art. No wood had been felled; no field cleared; no human habitation 
raised; even the red man of the forest, had not put up his wigwam of 
poles and bark for habitation. But that mysterious Being, whose pro- 
ductive power, we call Nature, ever bountiful, and ever great, had not 
spread out this replete, and luxurious pasture, without stocking it with 
numerous flocks and herds; nor were their ferocious attendants, who prey 
upon them, wanting, to fill up the circle of created beings. Here was 
seen the timid deer; the towering elk; the fleet stag,; the surly bear; the 
crafty fox; the ravenous wolf; the devouring panther; the insidious wild 
cat; the haughty buffalo, besides innumerable other creatures, winged, 
four-footed, or creeping.^ 

This was the common hunting ground of the wild men of 
the forest. None took exclusive possession, because none 
dared. The Ohio was a common highway of the Indian tribes, 
and while their warpaths and trails crossed it at frequent 
intervals, none were so bold as to exercise an exclusive domin- 
ion over it. 

The vast territory to the northwest of the river Ohio cover- 
ing more than two hundred and forty-four thousand square 
miles of the earth's surface, and comprising what are now the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, was, 

'William Henry Harrison, A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Ohio 
Valley, 23. 

5 H. Marshall, History o[ Kentucky, 5. 
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in the year 1763, inhabited by the most ferocious and warlike 
tribes of savages, with the exception of the Iroquois, in North 
America. Chief among them were the Wyandots, Miamis, 
Shawnees, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippewas and Potawatomi. 
These were the seven tribes known in after years as the west- 
ern confederacy, who fought so long and bitterly against the 
government of the United States, and who were at last con- 
quered by the arms and genius of General Anthony Wayne in 
the year 1794.« 

The Ottawas, Chippewas and Potawatomi formed a sort of 
loose confederacy known as the Three Fires, and Massas, a 
Chippewa chief, so referred to them at the treaty of Green- 
ville. 7 

The Miamis, the most powerful of the confederates, were 
subdivided into the Eel Rivers, the Weas, and the Pianka- 
shaws. The Kickapoos, a small tribe which lived on the 
Sangamon, and the Vermillion of the Wabash, were associated 
generally with the Potawatomi, and were always allies of the 
English. The Winnebagoes of Wisconsin were of the linquistic 
family of the Sioux; were generally associated with the con- 
federates against the Americans, and many of their distin- 
guished warriors fought against General Harrison at Tippe- 
canoe. The decadent tribes known as the Illinois did not play 
a conspicuous part in the history of the northwest. 

While the limits of these various tribes may not be fixed 
with precision and boundary lines were often confused, still 
there were certain well recognized portions of the northwest 
that were under the exclusive control of certain nations, and 
these nations were extremely jealous of their rights, as shown 
by the anger and resentment of the Miamis at what they 
termed the encroachment of the Potawatomi at the treaty of 
Fort Wayne, in 1809. 8 

The Wyandots, for instance, were the incontestable owners 
of the country between the Cuyahoga and the Auglaize, in the 
present state of Ohio, their domain extending as far south as 
the divide between the waters of the Sandusky river and the 

* William Henry Harrison, A Discourse on the Aborigines of the Ohio Val- 
ley, 37. 

r American State Papers. Indian Affairs. Vol. I, 569-570. 
'Indiana Magazine of History, XI, 366. 
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Scioto, and embracing the southern shore of Lake Erie from 
Maumee Bay, to the mouth of the Cuyahoga. Large numbers 
of them were also along the northern shores of Lake Erie, in 
Canada. 9 Their territory at one time probably extended much 
farther south toward the Ohio, touching the lands of the 
Miamis on the west, but certainly embracing parts of the 
Muskingum country, to which they had invited the ancient 
Delawares, respectfully addressed by them as "grand- 
fathers". 10 Intermingled with the Wyandots south of Lake 
Erie were scattered bands of Ottawas, but they were tenants 
of the soil by sufferance, and not as of right. 

The Miamis have been described by General Harrison as 
the most extensive land owners in the northwest. He stands 
on record as saying : 

Their territory embraced all of Ohio, west of the Scioto; all of Indi- 
ana, and that part of Illinois, south of the Fox river, and Wisconsin, on 
which frontier they were intermingled with the Kickapoos and some 
other small tribes. 11 

What Harrison describes as the most beautiful portion of 
this country, that along the Ohio, was unoccupied, but in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the Miamis and Pianka- 
shaws granted permission to the Delawares to occupy portions 
of the country between the Ohio and White rivers. 12 Har- 
rison was probably right as to the ancient and original bounds 
of this tribe, but Little Turtle, their most famous chieftain, 
said at the treaty of Greenville, in 1795 : 

It is well known by all my brothers present, that my forefather 
kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence, he extended his lines to the 
headwater of Scioto; from thence, to its mouth; from thence, down the 
Ohio, to the mouth of the Wabash, and from thence to Chicago, on lake 
Michigan.^ 

The truth is that the ancient demesne of the Miamis was 
much curtailed by the irruption of three tribes from the north 
in about the year 1765, the Sacs and Foxes, the Kickapoos and 
the Potawatomi, who conquered the old remnants of the Illi- 
nois tribes in the buffalo prairies and divided their country 

8 W. H. Harrison, Aborigines of the Ohio Valley, 22. 

10 Bureau of American Ethnology, Handbook of American Indians. I, 385. 

11 W. H. Harrison, Aborigines of the Ohio Valley, 23. 

12 Bureau of American Ethnology, Handbook of American Indians. I, 385, 
*' American State Papers. Indian Affairs. I, 570, 571. 
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among themselves. Says Hiram Beckwith, in speaking of the 
Potawatomi : 

Always on friendly terms with the Kickapoos, with whom they lived 
in mixed villages, they joined the latter and the Sacs and Foxes in the 
exterminating war upon the Illinois tribes, and afterwards obtained 
their allotment of the despoiled domain. 54 

The Potawatomi advancing by sheer force of numbers, 
rather than by conquest, finally appropriated a large part of 
the lands in the present state of Indiana, north of the Wabash, 
commingling with the Kickapoos at the south and west, and 
advancing their camps as far down as Pine creek. The 
Miamis were loud in their remonstrances against this tres- 
passing and denounced the Pottawatomi as squatters, "never 
having had any lands of their own, and being mere intruders 
upon the prior estates of others", 15 but the Potawatomi were 
not dispossessed and were afterwards parties to all treaties 
with the United States government for the sale and disposal 
of said lands. The Miamis also lost a part of their lands on 
the lower west side of the Wabash to the Kickapoos. Pushing 
eastward from the neighborhood of Peoria, the Kickapoos 
established themselves on the Vermillion, where they had a 
village on both sides of that river at its confluence with the 
main stream. They were, says Hiram Beckwith, 

Greatly attached to the Vermillion and its tributaries, and Governor 
Harrison found it a difficult task to reconcile them to ceding it away. lfl 

To the last, however, the Miamis remained the undisputed 
lords and masters of most of the territory watered by the two 
Miamis of Ohio and by the Wabash and its tributaries down 
to the Ohio. The French traders, officers and agents, passing 
from Detroit and Lake Erie down the Maumee, or Miami of 
the Lakes, came to Kekionga, or the "great Miami village" at 
the junction of the Saint Marys and the St. Joseph, crossed 
over the portage of eight miles to the Little Wabash and thence 
descended the Wabash to Ouiatenon, the post at Vincennes and 
the whole basin of the Ohio and Mississippi. In a day when 
the means of communication between distant points in the 

M Fergus Historical Series. IV, No. 27, 174. 
1S Fergus Historical Series. IV, No. 27. 174. 
19 Fergus Historical Series. IV, No. 27, 125. 
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northwest was almost wholly by canoes, a central position mid- 
way on one of the most important trade routes used by voy- 
ageurs and coureurs de_ bois in passing to and from the main 
trading point of the French at Detroit, was of the utmost im- 
portance, and the tribe of savages who commanded the valleys 
along that route were apt to be assiduously courted by all 
nations who desired to control the highly remunerative fur 
trade of that day. 17 

The Miami village of Kekionga was also of great strate- 
gical value from the military standpoint. To occupy this posi- 
tion went far towards commanding the whole Indian country. 
The French early established themselves there, and later the 
English, and when the Americans after the Revolution took 
dominion over the northwest and found it necessary to conquer 
the tribes of the Wabash and their allies, one of the first moves 
of the United States government was to attack the villages at 
this place, break up the line of their communication with the 
British at Detroit, and overawe the Miamis by the establish- 
ment of a strong military post. In the instructions from the 
secretary of war to General St. Clair, in the year 1791, the 
following occurs : 

You will commence your march for the Miami village, in order to 
establish a strong and permanent military post at that place. The post 
at the Miami village is intended for awing and curbing the Indians in 
that quarter, and as the only preventive for future hostilities. It ought, 
therefore, to be rendered secure against all attempts and insults by the 
Indians. The garrison which should be stationed there ought not only to 
be sufficient for the defense of the place, but always to afford a detach- 
ment of five or six hundred men, either to chastise any of the Wabash, 
or other hostile Indians, or to secure any convoy of provisions. The 
establishment of said post is considered as an important object of the 
campaign, and is to take place in all events. is 

St. Clair was defeated, but when General Wayne won the 
battle of Fallen Timbers in the valley of the Maumee, in 1794, 
and established and garrisoned a post at Fort Wayne, he not 
only put an effectual curb upon the British influence in the 
Wabash valley, but he caused the Little Turtle and the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Miamis to retire from the British council 
fires and sue for peace. 

"James R, Albacli, Ammls of West, 80. 
13 Dillon History of Indiana. I, 2S0-2S1. 
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Wayne insisted at the peace with the Miamis and their 
allies, at Greenville, Ohio, in 1795, that a tract six miles square 
around the newly established post at Fort Wayne should be 
ceded to the United States, together with "one piece two miles 
square on the Wabash river, at the end of the portage from the 
Miami of the Lake (Maumee), and about eight miles west- 
ward from Fort Wayne." 19 

This proposal was stoutly resisted by the Little Turtle, who 
among other things said : 

The next place you pointed to, was the Little river, and said you 
wanted two miles square at that place. This is a request that our fathers, 
the French or British, never made of us; it was always ours. This 
carrying place has heretofore proved, in a great degree, the subsistence 
of your younger brothers. That place has brought to us, in the course 
of one day, the amount of one hundred dollars. Let us both own this 
place and enjoy in common the advantage it affords. 2 o 

Despite this argument, however, Wayne prevailed, and the 
control of Kekionga and the portage passed to the government ; 
that ancient Kekionga described by Little Turtle as 

the Miami village, that glorious gate, which your younger brothers had 
the happiness to own, and through which all the good words of our chiefs 
had to pass from the north to the south, and from the east to the west.'-i 

Returning to the Potawatomi, it will be seen that this tribe, 
which originally came from the neighborhood of Green Bay, 
was probably from about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in possession of most of the country from the Milwau- 
kee river in Wisconsin, around the south shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, to Grand River, "extending southwest over a large part 
of northern Illinois, east across Michigan to Lake Erie, and 
south in Indiana to the Wabash." 22 The Sun, or Kee-sass, a 
Potawatomi of the Wabash, said at the treaty of Greenville, 
that his tribe was composed of three divisions; those of the 
river Huron, in Michigan, those of the St. Joseph of Lake 
Michigan, and the bands of the Wabash. In the year 1765, 
George Croghan, Indian agent of the British government, 
found the Potawatomi in villages on the north side of the 

M United States Statutes at Large. Indian Treaties, 1856, page 50. 

20 America?? State Papers. Indian Affairs. I, 576, 

21 American State Papers. Indian Affairs. I, 576. 

M Bureau of American Ethnology, Handbook of American Indians, I, part 
two, 290. 
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Wabash at Ouiatenon, with a Kickapoo village in close prox- 
imity, while the Weas had a village on the south side of the 
river. 23 This would indicate that the Potawatomi had already 
pushed the Miami tribe south of the Wabash and had taken 
possession of the country. 

Far away to the north and on both shores of Lake Superior, 
dwelt the Chippewas, or Ojibways, famed for their physical 
strength and prowess and living in their conical wigwams, 
with poles stuck in the ground in a circle and covered over 
with birch bark or grass mats. The Jesuit Fathers early 
found them in possession of the Sault Ste Marie and when 
General Wayne at the treaty of Greenville, reserved the post 
of Michilimackinac and certain lands on the main between 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, Mash-i-pinash-i-wish, one of 
the principal Chippewa chieftains, voluntarily made the United 
States a present of the island De Bois Blanch, at the eastern 
entrance of the straits of Mackinac, for their use and ac- 
commodation, and was highly complimented by the general for 
his generous gift. 21 A reference to the maps of Thomas G. 
Bradford, of 1838, shows the whole upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan in the possession of the Chippewas, as well as the whole 
southern and western shores of Lake Superior, and a large 
portion of northern Wisconsin. 23 One of their principal 
sources of food supply was wild rice, and the presence of this 
cereal, together with the plentiful supply of fish, probably ac- 
counts for their numbers and strength. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, they expelled the Foxes from northern 
Wisconsin and later drove the fierce Sioux beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 28 They were the undisputed masters of a very exten- 
sive domain and held it with a strong and powerful hand. 
One of their chiefs proudly said to Wayne : 

Your brothers present, of the three fires, are gratified in seeing and 
hearing you; those who are at home will not experience that pleasure, 
until you come and live among us; you will then learn our title to that 
land, 2 " 

-'James R. Albaeli, Annals of West, 1S4. 
"* American State Papers. Indian Affairs. I, 577. 
» Thomas G. Bradford, Atlas nf United States, 1S38, 16, 99, 156. 
'?• Bureau of American Ethnology, Handbook of American Indians. I, Part 
I, page 278. 

r ' American State Papers. Indian Affairs. I, 577. 
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Though far removed from the theatre of the wars of the 
northwest, they, together with the Ottawas, early came under 
the British influence, and resisted the efforts of the United 
States to subdue the Miamis and their confederate tribes, 
fighting with the allies against Col. Harmar at the Miami 
towns, against St. Clair, on the headwaters of the Wabash and 
against Anthony Wayne at Fallen Timbers on the twentieth of 
August, 1794. 28 

The rudest of all the tribes of the northwest were the Otta- 
was, those expert canoe men of the Great Lakes, known to the 
French as the "traders", because they carried on a large trade 
and commerce between the other tribes. They seem to have 
had their original home on Mantoulin island, in Lake Huron, 
and on the north and south shores of the Georgian bay. Driven 
by terror of the Iriquois to the region west of Lake Michigan, 
they later returned to the vicinity of L'Arbe Croche, near the 
lower end of Lake Michigan, and from thence spread out in 
all directions. Consulting Bradford's map of 1838 again, the 
Ottawas are found in the whole northern end of the lower 
Michigan peninsula. Ottawa county, at the mouth of Grand 
river, would seem to indicate that at one time their towns 
must have existed in that vicinity, and in fact their possessions 
are said to have extended as far down the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan as the St. Joseph. To the south and east of 
these points "their villages alternated with those of their old 
allies, the Hurons, now called Wyandot, along the shore of 
lake Erie from Detroit to the vicinity of Beaver Creek in Penn- 
sylvania." 29 They were parties with the Wyandots and Dela- 
wares and other tribes to the treaty at Fort Harmar, Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum in 1789, whereby the Wyandots 
ceded large tracts of land in the southern part of that state 
to the United States government and were granted in turn the 
possession and occupancy of certain lands to the south of Lake 
Erie. The Ottawa title to any land in southern Ohio, how- 
ever, is exceedingly doubtful and they were probably admitted 
as parties to the above treaty in deference to their acknowl- 

28 The Fort Wayne Manuscript. Annotated by Hiram Beckwith. State 
Library. Pages 81, 84, 85. 

"American Bureau of Ethnology. Handbook of American Indians. I, Part 
2, 170. 
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edged overlords, the Wyandots. Their long intercourse with 
the latter tribe, who were the most chivalrous, brave, and in- 
telligent of all the tribes, seems to have softened their manners 
and rendered them less ferocious than formerly. Like the 
Chippewas, their warriors were of fine physical mould, and 
Col. William Stanley Hatch, an early historian of Ohio, in 
writing of the Shawnees, embraces the following reference to 
the Ottawas : 

As I knew them, (i. e., the Shawnees), they were truly noble speci- 
mens of their race, universally of fine athletic forms, and light com- 
plexion, none more so, and none appeared their equal, unless it was their 
tribal relatives, the Ottaways, who adjoined them. The warriors of these 
tribes were the finest looking Indians I ever saw, and were truly noble 
specimens of the human family.so 

The leading warriors and chieftains of their tribe, how- 
ever, were great lovers of strong liquor, and Pontiac, the 
greatest of all the Ottawas, was assassinated shortly after a 
drunken carousal, and while he was singing the grand medi- 
cine songs of his race. ai Opposite the old French town of 
Detroit were two Indian villages, one of the Wyandots and an- 
other of the Ottawas. These towns were observed by Croghan 
in 1765. After Braddock's defeat, Colonel James Smith, then 
a young man and a captive among the Wyandots, was in at- 
tendance at the Wyandot village with a party of Indian hunt- 
ers, who were trading beaver skins for arms, ammunition, 
blankets and trinkets. Here is his account of what occurred : 

At length a trader came to town with French brandy. We pur- 
chased a keg of it, and held a council about who was to get drunk, and 
who was to keep sober, I was invited to get drunk, but I refused the pro- 
posal. Then they told me I must be one of those who were to take care 
of the drunken people. I did not like this, but of the two evils I chose 
that which I thought was the least, and fell in with those who were to 
conceal the arms, and keep every dangerous weapon we could, out of 
their way, and endeavor, if possible, to keep the drinking club from kill- 
ing each other, which was a very hard task. Several times we hazarded 
our own lives, and got ourselves hurt, in preventing them from slaying 
each other. Before they had finished the keg, near one-third of the 
town was introduced to this drinking club; they could not pay their 
part, as they had already disposed of all their skins; but they made 
no odds, all were welcome to drink. 

" Hatch, A Chapter of the History of the War of J812, 92, 93, 94. 
s * Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, 310. 
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When they were done with this keg, they applied to the traders, 
and procured a kettle full of brandy at a time, which they divided out 
with a large wooden spoon — and so they went on and never quit whilst 
they had a single beaver skin. 

When the trader had got all our beaver, he moved off to the Ottawa 
town, about a mile above the Wiandot town. 

When the brandy was gone, and the drinking club sober, they ap- 
peared much dejected. Some of them were crippled, others badly 
wounded. A number of the fine new shirts tore, and several blankets 
burned. A number of squaws were also in this club, and neglected their 
corn planting. 

We could now hear the effects of the brandy in the Ottawa town. 
They were singing and yelling in the most hideous manner, both night 
and day; but their frolic ended worse than ours; five Ottawas were 
killed, and a great many wounded.32 

The Winnebagoes, while not listed with the seven con- 
federated tribes who fought General Wayne, were discovered 
by the Jesuits in the neighborhood of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
and the territory around the Fox and Wisconsin rivers and 
lake Winnebago has always been identified as the Winnebago 
country. 

But the wandering Ishmaelites of all the north-west tribes 
were the Shawnees. Cruel, crafty and treacherous, and 
allied always with the English, they took a leading part in 
all the ravages and depredations on the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia during the Revolution and led expedition 
after expedition against the infant settlements of Kentucky, 
from the period of the first pioneers in 1775, until Wayne's 
victory in 1794. These were the Indians who kept Boone in 
captivity, made Simon Kenton run the gauntlet, stole thou- 
sands of horses in Kentucky, and who for years attacked the 
flat boats and keel boats that floated down the Ohio, tortur- 
ing their captives by burning at the stake. 

Says General Harrison: 

No fact, in relation to the Indian tribes, who have resided on the 
northwest frontier for a century past, is better known, than that the 
Shawnees came from Florida and Georgia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They passed through Kentucky (along the Cumber- 
land river) on their way to the Ohio. But that their passage was rather 
a rapid one, is proved by these circumstances. Black Hoof, their late 

32 An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the life and travels of 
Colonel James Smith. Written by himself. "Lexington, 1799. Re-piiblished by 
Clarke & Co., pages 75, 7G, 77. 
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principal chief (with whom I had been acquainted since the Treaty of 
Greenville) , was born in Florida, before the removal of his tribe. He 
died at Wapocconata, in this state, only three or four years ago. As I 
do not know his age, at the time of his leaving Florida, nor at his death, 
I am not able to fix with precision the date of the emigration. But it is 
well known that they were at the town which still bears their name on 
the Ohio, ( Shawneetown, 111.) a few miles below the mouth of the 
Wabash, some time before the commencement of the Revolutionary war.; 
that they remained there some years before they removed to the Scioto 
where they were found by Governor Dunmore, in the year 1774. That 
their removal from Florida was a matter of necessity, and their progress 
from thence, a flight, rather than a deliberate march, is evident from 
their appearance, when they presented themselves upon the Ohio, and 
claimed the protection of the Miamis. They are represented by the 
chiefs of the latter, as well as those of the Delawares, as supplicants for 
protection, not against the Iriquois, but against the Creeks and Sem- 
inoles, or some other southern tribe, who had driven them from Florida, 
and they are said to have been literally saws provat et sans culottes.^ 

Later writers have maintained that while they originally 
dwelt in the south, that one division of the tribe lived in 
South Carolina, while another and more numerous division 
lived along the Cumberland river and had a large village 
near the present site of Nashville. The Cumberland river 
was known on the early maps preceding the Revolution as 
the Shawnee river, while the Tennessee was called the Chero- 
kee river. This Cumberland division is said to have become 
engaged in war with both the Cherokees and Chickasaws, 3 J 
and to have fled to the north to receive the protection of the 
powerful nations of the Wabash. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimous conduct of the 
Miamis, however, they, together with the Wyandots of Ohio, 
always regarded the Shawnees with suspicion and as trouble- 
makers. The great chief of the Miamis told Antoine Gamelin 
at Kekionga in April, 1790, when Gamelin was sent by the 
government to pacify the Wabash Indians, that the Miamis 
had incurred a bad name on account of mischief done along 
the Ohio, but that this was the work of the Shawnees, who, 
he said, had "a bad heart," and were the "perturbators of all 

83 Aborigines of the Ohio Valley. W. H. Harrison. State Library, Pages 
29 and 30. 

34 Bureau of American Kthnology. Handbook of American Indians. I, Part 
2, 534, 535. 

; '"' Dillon History of Indiana. I, 248. 
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the nations."" To the articles of the treaty at Fort Harmar, 
in 1789, the following is appended: 

That the Wyandots have laid claim to the lands that were granted 
to the Shawanese, (these lands were along the Miami, in Ohio), at the 
treaty held at the Miami, and have declared, that as the Shawanese have 
been so restless, and caused so much trouble, both to them and to the 
United States, if they will not now be at peace, they will dispossess them, 
and take the country into their own hands; for that country is theirs 
of right, and the Shawanese are only living upon it by their permission.** 8 

From the recital of the above facts, it is evident that the 
Shawnees could never justly claim the ownership of any of 
the lands north of the Ohio. That, far from being the right- 
ful sovereigns of the soil, they came to the valleys of the 
Miamis and Wyandots as refugees from a devastating war, 
and as supplicants for protection and mercy. This is recog- 
nized by the Quaker, Henry Harvey, who was partial to them 
and for many years dwelt among them as a missionary. 
Harvey says that from the accounts of the various treaties to 
which they were parties, "they had been disinherited alto- 
gether, as far as related to the ownership of land any- 
where." 37 Yet from the lips of the most famous of all the 
Shawnees, came the false but specious reasoning that none 
of the tribes of the northwest, not even the Miamis who had 
received and sheltered them, had a right to alienate any of 
their lands without the common consent of all. 

That no single tribe had the right to sell; that the power to sell 
was not vested in their chief, but must be the act of the warriors in 
council assembled of all the tribes, as the land belonged to all — no por- 
tion of it to any single tribe.38 

This doctrine of communistic ownership was advocated 
by Tecumseh in the face of all the conquests of the Iroquois, 
in the face of the claim of the Wyandots to much of the 
domain of the present state of Ohio, and in the face of all of 
Little Turtle's claims to the Maumee and the Wabash valleys, 
founded on long and undisputed occupancy and possession. 
It never had any authority, either in fact or in history, and 
moreover, lacked the great and saving grace of originality. 

ST Henry Harvey History of the Shawnee Indians, From the Year 1681 to 1854, In- 
clusive, 164. 

38 John Law, History of Vincennes, SI. 

M United States Statutes at Large. Indian Treaties. Boston, 1856, Page 32. 
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The truth is that this Shawnee pretension was based 
wholly and solely on the arguments of the British agents and 
officers at Detroit, who long after the Revolution, retained 
the frontier posts and forts in the northwest territory con- 
trary to the terms of the treaty of peace of 1783, in order to 
save the British traders and merchants the valuable traffic in 
beaver skins and peltries, and to that end, organized the 
tribes of the northwest into a confederacy to resist the ad- 
vances of the American settlers into the Indian domain. If 
these British agents could, as they did in the fall of 1788, 39 
assemble all the tribes in the valley of the Maumee and there 
have them resolve "that no bargain or sale of any part of 
these Indian lands would be considered as valid or binding, 
unless agreed to by general council", then it is plain to see 
where this doctrine of the common ownership of the Indian 
lands originated. By pointing to the purchasers of the lands 
north of the Ohio, and to the settlers of Kentucky, the Eng- 
lish played on the jealousies of the ignorant savages, alien- 
ated their affections from the United States government, and 
plied them with arguments to dispute the validity of every 
treaty, either at Fort Harmar, or elsewhere, whereby the 
government had acquired the title to any of the Indian lands, 
no matter how indefeasible the title of the Indian grantors 
at those treaties had been. When Benjamin Lincoln, Beverly 
Randolph and Timothy Pickering, commissioners on behalf 
of the United States to make peace with the Indians of the 
northwest, in the year 1793, reproached Colonel Simcoe, com- 
mander of the King's forces, in upper Canada, with having 
advised the Indians to make peace with the United States, "but 
not to give up any of their lands", Simcoe boldly replied that it 
was the principle of the British Government, "to unite the 
American Indians, that all petty jealousies being ex- 
tinguished, the real wishes of the several tribes may be ex- 
pressed, and in consequence all the treaties made with them, 
may have the most complete ratification and universal con- 
currence," and, "that a jealousy of a contrary conduct in the 
agents of the United States appears to him (Simcoe) to have 
been deeply impressed upon the minds of the confederacy." 40 

"' Dillon History of Indiana, 331. 
"Dillon History of Indiana, 332. 
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This is the true background and setting of that far famed 
land policy, originating in the councils of the British Board 
of Trade whose mercenary motives controlled the English 
colonial policy, and who were bold enough to attempt to con- 
trol both the lands and the subjects of an independent nation, 
and bring on a savage warfare, in order to gain a com- 
mercial advantage. 

The savage warriors of the northwest were not formidable 
in numbers, but they were terrible in their ferocity, their 
knowledge of wood-craft and their cunning strategy. Gen- 
eral Harrison says that for a decade prior to the Treaty of 
Greenville, the allied tribes could not at any time have 
brought into the field over three thousand warriors. This 
statement is corroborated by Col. James Smith, who had an 
intimate knowledge of the Wyandots and other tribes, and 
who says: 

I am of the opinion that from Braddock's war, until the present time 
(1799), there never were more than three thousand Indians at any time, 
in arms against us, west of Fort Pitt, and frequently not half that 
number. 41 

Constant warfare with the colonies and the Kentucky and 
Virginia hunting-shirt men had greatly reduced their num- 
bers, but above all the terrible ravages of smallpox, which 
they had no means of combating, had carried away thousands 
and reduced the ranks of their valiant armies. 

Woe to the general, however who lightly estimated their 
fighting qualities, or thought that these "rude and undisci- 
plined" savages, as they were sometimes called, could be met 
and overpowered by the tactics of the armies of Europe or 
America! They were, says Harrison, "a body of the finest 
light-troops in the world," 42 and this opinion is corroborated 
by Theodore Roosevelt, who had some first-hand knowledge 
of Indian fighters. The Wyandots and Miamis, especially, as 
well as other western bands, taught the males of their tribes 
the arts of war from their earliest youth. When old enough 
to bear arms, they were disciplined to act in concert, to obey 
punctually all commands, and cheerfully unite to put them 

"James Smith, An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the Life one! 
Travels of Col. James Smith. Written by himself. 154. 
« W. H. Harrison, Aborigines of the Ohio Valley, 38. 
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into immediate execution. Each warrior was taught to ob- 
serve carefully the motion of his right-hand companion, so 
as to communicate any sudden movement or command from 
the right to the left. Thus advancing in perfect accord, they 
could march stealthily and abreast through the thick woods 
and underbrush, in scattered order, without losing the con- 
formation of their ranks or creating disorder. These 
maneuvres could be executed slowly or as fast as the war- 
riors could run. They were also disciplined to form a circle, 
a semi-circle or a hollow square. They used the circle to 
surround their enemies, the semi-circle, if the enemy had a 
stream on one side or in the rear, and the hollow square in 
case of sudden attack, when they were in danger of being 
surrounded. By forming a square and taking to trees, they 
put their faces to the enemy in every direction and lessened 
the danger of being shot from behind objects on either side. 4 " 

The principal sachem of a village was seldom the war- 
chief in charge of an expedition. War-chiefs were selected 
with an eye solely to their skill and ability; to entrust the 
care and direction of an army to an inexperienced leader was 
unheard of. One man, however, was never entrusted with 
the absolute command of an army. A general council of the 
principal officers was held, and a plan concerted for an at- 
tack. Such a council was held before the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, in which Blue Jacket, of the Shawnees, Little Turtle 
of the Miamis, and other celebrated leaders participated. The 
plan thus concerted was scrupulously carried out. It was 
the duty of the war-chief to animate his warriors by speeches 
and orations before the battle. During the battle he directed 
their movements by prearranged signals or a shout or yell, 
and thus ordered the advance or retreat. The warriors who 
crept through the long grasses of the swamp lands at Tippe- 
canoe to attack the army of Harrison were directed by the 
rattling of dried deer hoofs. 

It was a part of the tactics practiced by the war-chiefs to 
inflict the greatest possible damage upon the enemy, with the 
loss of as few of their own men as possible. They were never 
to bring on an attack without some considerable advantage, 

13 Remarkable Occurrences, etc. 150. 
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"or without what appeared to them the sure prospect of vic- 
tory." If, after commencing an engagement, it became ap- 
parent that they could not win the conflict without a great 
sacrifice of men, they generally abandoned it, and waited for 
a more favorable opportunity. This was not the result of 
cowardice, for Harrison says that their bravery and valor 
was unquestioned. It may have been largely the result of a 
savage superstition not to force the decrees of Fate. Says 
Harrison : 

It may be fairly considered as having its source in that peculiar 
temperament of mind, which they often manifested, of not pressing for- 
tune under any sinister circumstances, but patiently waiting until the 
chances of a successful issue appeared to be favorable. 44 

When the Great Spirit was not angry, he would again 
favor his children. 

One tribe among the warriors of the northwest, however, 
were taught from their earliest youth never to retreat; to 
regard "submission to an enemy as the lowest degradation", 
and to "consider anything that had the appearance of an 
acknowledgment of the superiority of an enemy as disgrace- 
ful." These- were the Wyandots, the acknowledged superiors 
in the northwestern confederacy. "In the battle of the 
Miami Rapids, of thirteen chiefs of that tribe, who were 
present, only one survived, and he badly wounded." 43 

The well known policy of the savages to ambush or out- 
flank their enemies was well known to Washington. He 
warned St. Clair of this terrible danger in the Indian country, 
but his advice went unheeded. A pre-concerted attack might 
occur on the front ranks of an advancing column, and almost 
immediately spread to the flanks. This occurred at Brad- 
dock's defeat. The glittering army of redcoats, so much ad- 
mired by Washington, with drums beating and flags flying, 
forded the Monongahela and ascended the banks of the river 
between two hidden ravines. Suddenly they were greeted by 
a terrible fire on the front ranks, which almost immediately 
spread to the right flank, and then followed a horrible massa- 
cre of huddled troops, who fired volleys of musketry at an 

« W. H. Harrison, Aborigines of the Ohio Valley. 39. 
15 W. H. Harrison, Aborigines of the Ohio Valley. 39. 
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invisible foe, and then miserably perished. 40 When St. Clair 
started his ill-fated march upon the Miami towns in 1791, his 
movements were observed every instant of time by the silent 
scouts and runners of the Miamis. Camping on the banks 
of the upper Wabash, and foolishly posting his militia far in 
the front, he suddenly saw them driven back in confusion 
upon his regulars, his lines broken by attacks on both flanks, 
and his artillery silenced to the last gun. The attack was so 
well planned, so sudden, and so furious, that nothing remained 
but precipitate and disastrous retreat. Out of an army con- 
sisting of fourteen hundred men and eighty-six officers, eight 
hundred and ninety men and sixteen officers were killed and 
wounded. 47 St. Clair believed that he had been "overpowered 
by numbers," and so reported to the government. "It was al- 
leged by the officers," says Judge Burnet, "that the Indians far 
outnumbered the American troops. That conclusion was 
drawn, in part, from the fact that they outflanked and at- 
tacked the American lines with great force, and at the same 
time on every side." 48 The truth is, that St. Clair was com- 
pletely outwitted by the admirable cunning and strategy of 
Little Turtle, the Miami, who concerted the plan of attack, 
and directed its operation. Nor is it at all likely that the 
Indians had a superior force. They often attacked superior 
numbers, if they enjoyed the better fighting position, or could 
take advantage of an ambush or surprise. A very respectable 
authority, who has the endorsement of historians, says : 

There was an army of Indians composed of Miamis, Pottawatimies, 
Ottoways, Chippawas, Wyandotts, Delawares, Shawanoes, and a few 
Mingoes and Cherokees, amounting in all to eleven hundred and thirty- 
three, that attacked and defeated General St. Clair on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1791. Each nation was commanded by their own chiefs, all of 
whom were governed by the Little Turtle, who made the arrangement 
for the action and commenced the attack with the Miamis, who were 
under his immediate command. The Indians had thirty killed and died 
with their wounds the day of the action, and fifty wounded.-^ 

Of such formidable mould, were the red men of the north- 
west, who went into battle stripped to the skin, and with 

«J. R. Albach, Annals of West. 129-137. 

*~ James R. Albach, Annals of West. 585. 

45 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio. 129. 

43 The Fort Wayne Manuscript. 84. 
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bodies painted with horrible stripes of vermilion. So disas- 
trous had been the result of their victories over the armies 
of Harmar and St. Clair, and so illy equipped with men, 
money and supplies was the infant government of the United 
States, that immediately prior to the campaign of General 
Anthony Wayne, a military conference was held between 
President Washington, General Knox, Secretary of War, and 
General Wayne, to devise a system of military tactics that 
should thereafter control in the conduct of all wars against 
the Indians of the northwest. 

The development of this system of tactics has been outlined 
by General William Henry Harrison, who was an aide to 
Wayne, in a personal letter to Mann Butler, one of the his- 
torians of Kentucky. 

It was determined that in ail future contests with the 
tribes, that the troops employed should, when in the Indian 
country, be moved in such manner as that the order of march 
could be immediately converted, by simple evolution, into an 
order of battle. In other words, that the troops while actually 
in the line of march could be almost instantly formed in lines 
of battle. This was to prevent any sudden or unexpected at- 
tack, and this was always liable to occur in a thickly wooded 
country. The troops were also to be taught to march in open 
formation, each file to be more than an arm's length from 
those on the right and left. The old European system of 
fighting men shoulder to shoulder was entirely impracticable 
in a wilderness of woods, for it invited too great a slaughter, 
interfered with the movements of the troops, and shortened 
the lines. The great object of the Indian tactics was always 
to flank their enemy, therefore an extension of the lines was 
highly desirable when entering into action. 

In fighting Indians there was no shock to be given or received, and 
a very open order was therefore attended with two very great advan- 
tages; it more than doubled the length of the lines, and in charging, 
which was an essential part of the system, it gave more facility to get 
through the obstacles which an action in the woods presented. 

A system was also developed whereby, in case the Indians 
attempted to flank the army, they were met by a succession of 
fresh troops coming from the rear to extend the lines. When 
encamped, the troops were to assume the form of a hollow 
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square, with the baggage and cavalry, and sometimes the light 
infantry and riflemen, in the center. A rampart of logs was 
to be placed around the camp to prevent a sudden night at- 
tack, and to give the troops time to get under arms, but this 
rampart was not intended as a means of defense in daylight. 

To defeat Indians by regular troops, the charge must be relied 
upon; the fatality of a contest at long shot, with their accurate aim and 
facility of covering themselves, was mournfully exhibited in the defeats 
of Braddock and St. Clair. General Wayne used no patrols, no picket 
guards. In Indian warfare they would always be cut off; and if that 
were not the case, they would afford no additional security to the army, 
as Indians do not require roads to enable them to advance upon an 
enemy. For the same reason (that they would be killed or taken) 
patrols were rejected, and reliance for safety was entirely placed upon 
keeping the army always ready for action. In connection with this sys- 
tem of constant preparation, there was only a chain of sentinels around 
the camp, furnished by the camp guards, who were placed within sup- 
porting distance.^*) 

The outline and adoption of this system of tactics shows 
that both Washington and Anthony Wayne were fully aware 
of the dangerous nature of their savage adversaries ; that they 
had a wholesome respect for both their woodcraft and mili- 
tary discipline, and that they regarded the conquest of the 
western wilderness as a task requiring great circumspection 
and military genius. 

'" History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. Mann Butler. Louisville, 
1S34. Pages 216, 217, 21S. 
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